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Summary 


The  Synthesis  of  Marine  Oorps  Analysis  sUuly  is  a  (  INA-iniliaietl  study 
designed  to  address  a  perceived  disconnecl  in  three  key  areas  ol  ('NA 
analysis:  operational  assessinenl,  organizaiittnal  analysis,  anti  l  eai- 
world  operations.  As  an  organization,  CNA  has  executed  itumcrons 
studies  analyzing  various  issues  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  C'orps,  to 
include  less  fonnal  analyses  conducted  by  t*NA  field  representatives 
in  support  oflheir  commands.  For  several  reasons,  most  of  our  ellorls 
in  these  areas  have  been  done  separately.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  over¬ 
arching  document  that  synthesizes  the  body  ofwoik  in  each  aiea, 
including  both  the  methods  and  substance.  Fhis  study  intends  to 
remedy  this,  at  least  in  part,  by  linking  these  separate  ("NA  efforts  a  ltd 
identifying  key  themes,  methodologies/ approaches,  and  pervasive 
issues.  Fhis  is  the  second  of  three  reports,  and  focuses  on  <>rganiza- 
tional  analysis. 

Analysis  of  military  organizations 

Organizational  analysis  typically  fdeuses  on  the  strucHire  aiul  inair 
niitg  of  organizations.  Its  goal  is  to  deiei  itiine  those  organizational 
structures  that  best  meet  the  demands  of  and  requirements  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  organization.  Like  businesses  and  industries,  military  organiza¬ 
tions  strive  to  achieve  the  most  with  the  fewest  resources.  I'hat  is,  I  hey 
seek  to  be  both  effective  and  efilcient.  However,  inililaiy  organiza- 
lions  face  three  very  specific  obstacles  that  husinesses  and  industries 
do  not: 

L  I'hey  may  need  to  be  organized  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
challenges  of  three  environmcnls:  pcaeeiiitie,  wartime,  and  the 
transition  between  ifie  two. 

2.  They  may  seiwe  more  than  one  role. 
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3,  I’hcy  may  need  io  use  an  organ i/ati<3iial  si nu  [lire  dial  iiu'ers 
emient  t.)pei‘ational  enviiunnienis  as  well  as  poieniial  luUiie 
i>|>era[iuns»  vvhieh  may  re([uire  eonsitleniblt*  organi/anniial 
ilexihility. 

Our  approach 

(INA's  approach  to  organizauoiial  analysis  hxaises  oti  huilding  an 
analytical  roundaiion  llial  can  l)e  used  to  delerniiiie  wlucli  organi/a- 
tional  structure  is  better  suited  to  meet  the  demands,  lequiienienis, 
and  lesources  t>r  an  organi/atiotK  (]NA\s  [jredominaiil  apjjioacli  In 
such  analysis  is  ruiu  lions  based.  By  using  an  approach  diat  lotais(*s  on 
“form  following  fund  ion,”  an  organization  can  measure  iiseU  againsi 
specific  responsihiliiies  and  objectives  (what  is  re<|uired).  Once  we 
know  what  the  organization  nuisL  do,  we  can  design  (or  re-design)  ii 
to  do  just  that*  Our  basic  functional  approach  has  four  steps  |  1  ]: 

1.  Identify  what  an  organi/aiioii  and  its  |>ersonnel  are  retiuinMl  to 
do. 

2.  Deieiiiiine  If  there  aie  ga[>s  between  these  re(|iiirentents  and 
the  organizatitnfs  aeliiai  achievetnenis. 

3.  Design  alter  native  organizational  structures, 

4*  Analyze  the  alternatives’  costs,  benefits,  and  risks. 

This  approach  is  a  basic  building  block,  which  we  rebne  and  adfi  to 
in  order  to  address  the  issues  unif|ue  to  a  specific  otgaiiiza tional 
examination  or  study. 

While  dn,s  mcthodohjgy  may  appear  simple,  good  organi/atitmal 
analysis  is  anything  but  easy,  lb  execute  tliese  steps  well,  a  good  ana¬ 
lyst  must  be  aware  offlifriculnes  and  piilalls  conuiion  to  such  analysis, 
fliesc  include  slakeliolder  bias  and  lack  of  data  in  sle[>  one,  subjeeliv- 
ity  in  determining  decision  rules  in  step  two,  the  etulless  iiuiiiber  ol 
possil)lc  stnicturcs  that  can  be  considered  in  step  ihi  ee,  and  ihe  ana- 
lysTs  need  to  rely  on  an  iintlerslanding  of  the  organi/aiii>n  aiul  his  or 
her  iniuition  in  step  lour. 

While  the  l\mciions-based  approaeli  is  by  I’ar  the  predominant  one 
used  l>y  (]NA,  in  more  recent  years  we  have  continued  to  refine  anil 
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expand  on  it.  Specifically;  for  several  complex  oi  ganizational  analyses 
we  have  ineorponUed  process  analysis  as  an  extension  of  the  basic 
functional  approach.  This  approach  uses  processes  and  products, 
which  are  derived  IVoin  the  organization’s  functions,  as  ihc  organiz¬ 
ing  principle.  \Vc  find  process-based  analysis  particularly  useful  when 
considciing  organizations  that  may  i>c  geographically  dispersed  or 
that  ai  e  t)pen  to  the  possiliiliiy  of  using  a  non-Napoleoiiic  structure 
[2]^ 

Challenges  of  organizational  analysis 

Analyzing  organizations  is  not  sinipie.  The  analysis  has  subjective 
components:  it  tends  to  lack  hard  data  or  facts*  and  ii  is  heavily 
afiecied  by  an  analyst's  intuition  and  understanding  ol  tlie  organiza¬ 
tion.  Kven  tht)sc  oi ganizalional  analyses  based  on  solid  analytieal 
fVameworks  and  reproducible  critical  thought  processes  are  fiaughi 
with  challenges  and  obstacles.  The  live  most  common  are: 

•  Siakeholcicr  bias 

•  Need  for  an  analyst  ^vith  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  organization 

•  Need  for  analyst  objeclivily 

•  I  j^tek  of  data  (e.g.,  lists  of  functions  rarely  exist) 

•  No  one  right  answer. 


Our  goal 

Despite  ics  challenges  and  subjectivity*  organizational  analysis  seeks  to 
determine  which  structures  ean  gel  the  most  done  with  the  fewest 
resources.  Balancing  effeeliveness  and  efficiency  is  a  large  part  of  the 
analysis.  In  a  world  of  limited  resources,  it  is  un realistic  to  believe  that 
we  can  design  and  staff Organizations  that  will  be  able  to  do  every  task 
or  function  at  the  highest  level  100  percent  of  the  lime.  The  cost  in 
both  money  and  t>thcr  restnuTcs  (e.g.,  personnel)  would  likely  he 
prohibitive.  Rather,  our  goal  is  to  develop  potential  stmetures  dial 
our  analysis  shows  best  meet  an  organization’s  needs,  and  to  present 
those  alternatives  along  with  their  benefits  and  shortfalls  in  a  way  that 
enables  a  sponsor  to  make  an  informed  and  objecLivc  coinpai  isoii 
between  them. 


riiis  pat^c  inti“!UitHUilly  left  !>l;uik. 


Introduction 


As  an  organization,  C'NA  has  executed  numerous  studies  analy/.iiig 
various  issues  foi  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  I'hese  have  included 
Icssdbrnial  analyses  coiHlucted  by  CNA  Held  represeiilatives  in  suj> 
port  of  their  commands.  Over  die  years,  many  of  these  analyses  have 
focused  Dti  three  critical  areas:  operational  asscssnicm,  organiza¬ 
tional  analysis,  and  reconsti  action  of  real-world  operations.  For  sev- 
eial  reasons — including  ilie  nature  of  ilie  field  repi eseiuative 
prograiri,  the  iet|uirements  of  various  commands,  and  the  disconnect 
In'iween  field  work  and  headquarters-based  analyses — most  of  mir 
efforts  in  these  areas  have  been  done  separately  and  little  enbri  has 
been  made  to  synthesizx  their  results.  In  short,  there  is  no  (overarch¬ 
ing  document  that  synthesizes  the  body  of  work  in  each  area,  includ¬ 
ing  both  methods  and  substance. 

In  this  CNA-initiated  study,  we  identify  key  themes,  methodologies, 
and  issues  in  each  of  the  three  areas  of  analysis.  Our  intended  aiidr 
ence  comjjri.ses  the  Marine  Corps,  ("NA  research  analysts,  and  other 
current  and  poieniial  sponsoiy.  This  report  discusses  our  work  in  the 
area  of  organizational  analysis. 


Methodology 


Our  overall  approach  is  U>  take  a  critical  look  at  the  work  (especially 
the  more  recent  analyses)  we  have  done  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
(>orps  in  each  of  the  three  identified  key  areas.  Figure  1  summarizes 
the  four-step  proce.ss  we  used  to  execute  our  analysis  plan.  For  each 
of  these  areas,  wc  will  present  the  “bottom  line"  results  of  out  efforts. 
We  have  designed  the  study  to  provide  for  separate  documentation 
I'or  each  key  area.  Our  previous  report,  Operational  Assessment  Fnnier: 
A  Synthesis  of  CNAs  VFori  for  ike  Matine  Corps,  was  published  in  October 
2006  [3].  A  separate  report  focusing  on  C’.NA's  participation  in 
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i’fal-wtnkl  ijpemiiun.s  will  hf  coiii])lctcti  in  IJODX,  VVc  iiuiv  cxpmul  this 
snidv  lo  include  exam i nations  ol’odier  kev  areas  as  welL 


Figure!.  Four-step  process 


For  this  S|K'cilic  task  regarding  oiganizalional  analysis,  we  ita  used  on 
die  work  of  analysts  at  (-NA  lieadc|narters  iii  Alexandria  Inil  we  also 
inel tided  fbmraK  published  analyses  done  by  Held  repiesenta lives. 
File  findings  presenled  here  are  based  on  a  review  of  onr  woi  k  in  iht^ 
area  ot  eoniponency  as  well  as  iradi lional  oi  gan izaiional 
exaininaiions. 


Organization 


d'he  remainder  of  ibis  paper  is  presemetl  in  fbnr  sections.  In  the  first 
section,  we  describe  organ  i/a  lional  analysis  in  general  ic^rnrs,  in  rind¬ 
ing  a  briel  descripLion  ol  ClNA's  work  in  this  area.  In  die  second  see- 
don,  we  present  die  approaches  and  methodologies  that  (,NA  uses  in 
analyze  organizational  slrnclure  aiul  manning,  and  in  del  ermine 
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like  mat  ivc  organizational  constructs  that  might  belter  meet  the 
Navy's  and  Marine  C'orps'  requirements.  In  the  third  section,  we  dis¬ 
cuss  the  key  challenges  and  obstacles  to  organizational  analysis. 
Finally,  in  the  last  section,  we  suniniarize  our  findings  and  highliglil  a 
few  key  considenitit>ns. 


I'his  page  iiilentionally  tell  blank. 


Background 

In  ihisseciion,  wc  discuss,  in  general  leniis,  what  we  mean  by  the  term 
“organizational  analysis,”  and  why  organizations  or  parent  organiza¬ 
tions  conduct  reviews  or  assessments  ol'  dieinselves  or  their  subordi¬ 
nate  organizaiions.  Wc  also  discuss  c{>nsideradons  that  are  spc(  ifTc  to 
analyzing  military  organizaiions,  as  opposed  lo  regulai  industry  or 
business,  and  cite  examples  of  f  >NA  studies  addressing  these  specific 
challenges*  Finally,  we  briefly  discuss  (iNA's  recent  work  (1993- 
prescnl)  in  the  area  of  organizational  analysis,  to  show  how  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  address  the  persislcm  issues  facing  ihe  Na\T  and  Marine 
('orps  {e*g.,  componcncy)  while  evolving  to  meet  the  demands  ol  the 
new  oi'ganizational  challenges  that  confront  them* 


Definition 


For  a  range  ol  reasons,  including  a  desire  lo  im[>rove  efncicncy  or 
effectiveness  or  to  cut  costs,  parent  organizations,  or  organizations 
themselves,  might  conduct  an  assessment  of  an  organization  s  perfor¬ 
mance  and  design.  In  some  eases,  assessments  are  loiinal,  planned, 
systematic,  and  explicit  (i.e.,  the  organization  is  aware  of  ilie  assess- 
iTieni).  In  other  cases,  they  are  unplanned  and  iinannoimced.  Due  lo 
the  nature  of  our  work  and  the  approaches  and  metluKlologies  we 
employ,  (INA  typically  lakes  pan  in  the  planned  and  advertised  t>rga- 
nizaiional  reviews. 

Organizational  analysis  typically  focuses  on  llie  sti  iictnre  and  man¬ 
ning  of  organizations.  This  includes  examining  what  is  required  f>f 
die  organization,  its  roles  and  functions,  its  division  of  labor,  and  its 
relationship  wdth  parent,  siiboitlinaie,  aiuiadjaceni  organizations  (or 
commands,  if  it  is  a  military  organization). 

Well-done  organizational  assessments  gcncndly  employ  standard  pro¬ 
cesses,  such  as  reviewing  the  organizatioifs  doctrine  or  cltat  ter  to  sec 
what  what  an  organization  is  supposed  to  do,  and  sending  oiii 
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(jucsiioniiaircs  to  compare  ihe  urgaiii/aiiuirs  smiciure  and  acmal 
iu  hievemeiits  lo  what  is  exjiecicd  ol  il  and  Irom  il. 

Analyst's  consider  lunr  l>asic  elenieius  when  eKainining  the  stnuanrc 
ol’an  organizatioii.  In  tei ins  oi military  oigani/ations,  these  are: 

L  Ihc  organ izaiioifs  (or  departmeiu’s)  purpose  (Le.,  its 
re(|iiired  roles  and  functions) 

2.  [  he  How  of  inlormalion  and  wnk  (including  that  of  all  geo¬ 
graphic  locations,  Ibr  distributed  organizations) 

3.  Fhe  cullure  of  the  organization 

4.  The  organization's  people  (their  selec(it>n,  iiualifiealion,  rank, 
and  training). 


Purpose  and  goal 


! 

I 

i 

I 


Whether  someone  is  esiahlisliing  a  new  orgaiii/aiion  or  invest igati tig 
adiscx>nnect  between  what  is  rcqniird  t>ran  existing  organization  and 
what  it  is  delivering,  or  liow  it  is  resourced,  an  analysis  ofb>rgani/a- 
tional  flesign  can  shiwv  how  u>  maxim i/c  resuUs  (i.e.,  output)  wiiilc 
opiiini/ing  resources  (i.c.,  pei^onnel  and  structure  or  ''inputs”)*  An 
organization’s  structure  can  either  enhance  nr  hinder  its  elfVcitmcy 
and  effectiveness  (i*e*,  productivity).  More  specilically,  the  orgaiiiza- 
lioii’s  chance  of  success  can  be  profoundly  affected  by  mirneious 
aspects  of  its  stiiiclure:  liow  information  flows  and  lo  whom:  whethen, 
and  how  many,  parts  of  the  work  process  are  rediindaiU;  ln>w  clear 
and  precise  the  reporting  structure  is;  aiul  wlielher  and  how  new 
if  leas  aiui  products  are  [>rt>inoted. 


Regaixlless  of  the  specific  reasons  for  wanting  an  organ izalitmal  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  ultimate  goal  is  usual  1}’  to  achieve  ''organization  o|>eialional 
excellence”—  that  is,  the  organization  does  what  it  needs  to  do  in  the 
most  effective  way  and  witli  the  fewest  resources  (i.e.,  efricienily). 
Tins  is  true  wheilicr  we  are  discussing  a  business/ industry  organiza¬ 
tion  or  a  iniliiary  organization. 
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Obstacles  to  analyzing  military  organizations 

There  are  varioirs  reasons  why  ihe  Navy  and  Marine  (a>rps  ;isk  C^NA 
lo  conduct  oifranizaiional  reviews  ul  their  organizations,  typically, 
die  Navy  and  Maiine  Corps  are  concerned  with  such  issues  as:  how 
well  an  organization  does  what  ii  is  required  to  do;  whether  it  is  ovei- 
manned,  uiuk rnianned,  or  riglibsized;  whedier  any  oi  the  work  pro¬ 
cess  or  structure  is  redundant;  and  liow  suited  its  personnel  are  Jkir 
the  job  wliether  they  have  the  appropriate  rank  anci  training), 
("ompared  io  industries  and  businesses,  military  organizaiions  face 
atldilional  obstacles  or  factors  that  liirtlicr  coniplicalc  cfforls  to  struc¬ 
ture  them: 

1,  Military  organizations  may  need  to  be  organized  to  meet  the 
reqiiircmenls  and  challenges  of  three  envii-onments:  peace- 
time,  wartime,  and  die  transition  between  the  two,  Vm  exain- 
pie,  US  Marine  Forces  North  (MARFORNORl  11)  is  siin[>lv  a 
service  ct>mponciit  hcadtjuarters  in  peaceliinc,  but  il  may  be 
tasked  to  become  a  Joint  Task  Force  ([TF)  commander  in  die 
event  of  an  attack  on  t>r  direct  threat  to  the  continental  Ihiited 
States  {a>NUS)  [1]. 

2,  Military  organizations  may  serve  more  than  one  role.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  US  Navy  Cknilral  C*ommand  (NAVCENT)  acts  as  both  the 
Navy  component  command  for  US  Ck'iural  ('onimand  (C)KNT- 
CX)M)  and  the  numbered  Heel  commandei  {FifVh  Fleet)  for 
the  US  Navy  [  ^1], 

3,  Militaiy  organizations  may  need  to  use  an  organizalitnial  struc¬ 
ture  that  meets  current  operational  environments  as  well  as 
piitential  future  operations;  thus,  they  may  require  consider¬ 
able  organizational  llexibility.  For  example,  the  US  Marine 
Forces  Strategic  C’ommand  (MARFC)RSTR.\T)  organization 
was  flcveloped  and  implemented  at  the  same  lime  thai  US  Stra¬ 
tegic  CTjmmand  (STRATCOM)  is  evolving  to  meet  current  and 
potential  future  threats  [5-6], 


C^NA  has  executed  luuncrous  studies  analyzing  or^aiii/aiinnal  stnic- 
tures  and  their  personnel.  Beginning  in  ihc  early  l*H)Os,  inanv  ol 
(^NA's  oiganizalioiial  studies  lociiscd  on  t  cjinpoiieney,  wliicli  was  a 
new  concepl  for  the  US  military  and  a  post-war  requirement.  Speeifi- 
cally,  the  Navy  and  Marine  t!oips  asked  (’NA  to  analyze  wliai  '‘organi- 
zaiioir  (both  stnicliire  and  manning)  ihey  should  develop  in  order 
to  best  meet  the  requirement  to  maintain  seiTiee  re[>resen(atioti  at 
die  geogra|>hic  combatant  conimand.s  (until  2001,  these  eommands 
were  called  geographic  commandcr-iiiHhiefs  (CdNC's)),  To  cite  a  few 
examples,  heiween  1991  and  2001,  C]NA  did  studies  analyzing  the 
ctmeepi  of  a  Marine  Service  ('omponenl  Hcadtpiai  ters  in  genei  al 
17],  die  eoncept  of  Marine  Service  (>oinponency  in  the  biiropt^au 
(Command  (EU(X)M)  [Bj,  Marine  C'omptmeney  in  ilie  Paeibc  (ami- 
mand  and  Korea  [9],  and  boiti  Maiine  and  Navy  componemy  in 
(l^NTCOM  [4,  10]. 

WOiile  the  Navy  and  Marine  <a>rps  aie  still  coiicerneil  with  com- 
ponency  and  the  organizations  that  maintain  it  [1,3,  01,  iliey  recently 
(since  the  late  1990s)  have  also  asked  C'Nz\  analysts  to  locus  on  more 
traditional  organizational  analysis.  Such  analyses  have  examined 
whelher  an  organization  is  structured  and  manned  in  ilu*  best  way  to 
meet  its  operalitmal  mission  and  tasking  f  1 1-17).  In  several  of  these 
studies,  UNA  has  looked  at  reorganizing  standing  urganizations  that 
are  being  challenged  by  limited  and  waning  resources  or  new  roles. 

In  the  next  section,  we  discuss  the  ap|>roaches  that  ('NA  11  rids  useful 
in  conducting  organizational  analyses.  VVe  use  the  same  ((u  a  very 
similar)  approaeli  regardless  ol  vvlieiher  or  tun  the  analysis  involves 
componency,  and  i  egardless  oi' whether  we  are  examining  a  standing 
organizaiit>n  or  pixjposed  new  organization. 


Approaches/methodologies 

When  analyzing  organizations,  C'NA's  goal  is  to  build  an  analytical 
foundation  that  can  be  used  to  determine  whether  a  particular  orga¬ 
nizational  structure  (or  structures)  is  belter  suited  to  nieei  the 
demands,  retpiirements,  aiul  resources  of  an  oiganization.  I  his  is 
often  a  challenging  task  because  organizational  analysis,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  often  less  quantitative  and  more  subjective  than  other  types 
of  analyses.  As  a  result,  an  analyst  must  he  cieaiive  in  developing  a 
framework  that  is  based,  as  much  as  possible,  on  objective  data  and 
information,  and  that  does  not  rely  too  heavily  on  potenlially  biased 
and  tMTiotional  viewpoints  of  the  or ga it iza lion's  current  or  luiiire 
stakeholders  (e.g.,  personnel)* 

An  organization  can  be  structured  by  activities,  pn>ducts,  [trocesses, 
geography,  or  a  combination  of  ail  four.  In  this  section,  we  discuss  the 
approaches  aiul  mctluKlologics  that  (^NA  uses  to: 

•  Determine  how  to  balance  these  factors, 

•  Kxamine  military^  orgitnizaiions  and  structures,  aitd 

•  Analyze  alternative  organizational  sii  uctures. 

As  part  of  this  discussion,  we  provide  examples  of  the  work  that  ('NA 
analysts  have  done  in  this  area.  We  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  func¬ 
tional  approach,  which  relies  on  the  Lheoi’y  that  ‘dorm  follows  lYinc- 
ti<>n.”  It  is  the  basic  building  block  on  which  most  of  (-NA\s 
organizational  analyses  stand  [1,2,  4-21].  Next,  we  discuss  process 
analysis,  which  is  in  most  cases  an  extension  of  the  functional 
approach.  We  also  address  ihe  role  and  impact  of  geogniphy  (i.e,,  dis¬ 
tributed  organizations)  in  this  section* 


Functional  approach 

Funclioiis  lu  v  dtscrele  aclivitics  lhal  tirivf  an  <>igLini/atif)irs 
By  usitijj  an  a[)[>ii>at :h  lIku  focuses  on  ‘'form  following  luiu  lion/'  an 
t>rgani/aiion  can  measure  itself  against  specific  rcs|Kmsil)iliiies  ami 
ol>jectives  {what  is  ret] ui red).  Once  vve  know  wfiat  tlie  organ i/al ion 
must  do,  wc  can  design  (or  re-rlesign)  ii  to  do  jit  si  iliai.  We  genera  llv 
reler  to  this  fiinctions-hased  approacli  as  the  “ftinclional  approarli", 
but  soineiimes  refer  lo  it  as  a  'Vei o-based”  ora  "iet|iiireinenls“based" 
approacin 

Methodology 

Figure  2  depicts  our  fiasic  mclliodolfjgy.  I'll  is  a])junacii  has  four 
steps  ^ 

1.  Identify  what  the  organi/alion  amt  its  personnel  arc^  reepurtai 
to  ilo  (iaa,  its  key  roles,  wliidi  art*  die  ('ulniination  tif  its  junc¬ 
tions,  products,  and  processes)* 

I' 

j  2.  If  analyzing  an  existing  organization,  detei mine  whether  tliei  e 

1  are  gaps  between  these  require  men  ts  aiul  ilie  organizatiotrs 

actual  achievements,  ami  whether  any  requirement  is  !>eiug 
met  more  than  once.  If  flesigniiig  a  new  organi/adt>ii,  delt*r- 
mine  cotistrucls  that  minimize  gaps  and  overlaps. 

Design  alternative  orgauizaiioual  siructuit^s  and  manning. 

4*  Analyze  die  alter  natives'  costs,  bene  fits,  and  as.S(Kaaied  risks. 


1 .  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  .spec  ific  organizaiian  or  (|iR‘siion  ht  ing 
analyzed,  a  step  may  be  skipped  or  have  stilus icps/  caveats. 


1  ! 


Figure  2.  Functional  approach  methodology*’ 


a.  Source:  MI. 


The  lunctional  approach  rests  on  the  theory  tliat  once  tlic  roles,  nhs- 
sions,  and  tasks  {i.c.,  functions)  of  an  organi/anon  are  clearly  idenii- 
fied  anti  vetted,  appropriate  organizational  constructs  (or  courses  of 
action)  will  be  e\Tdent.  An  analyst  can  use  tlie  org'anizai ion's  ability  to 
perform  the  required  functions  identified  in  step  one  against  the 
trade-offs  icleniified  in  step  four  as  the  basis  for  deciding  wliich  orga¬ 
nizational  St rtu  tines  are  best  suited  to  meet  the  Naiy's/ Marine 
Corps’  and  the  specific  organ i/.a lion's  needs  effectively  and 
eniciently. 

These  steps  may  appear  to  be  easy  to  ext‘cuic\  1  he  difficulty  is  execut¬ 
ing  them  in  an  ohjeciive  and  reproducible  manner  As  wc  cliscnss 
each  of  the  steps  in  the  following  paragraphs,  we  highlight  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  present  some  ways  of‘ compensating  for  or  overcoining 
them. 
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Identify  functions,  products  and  processes 

VUv  f]i.sl  sie|)  is  to  icleiuify  vvhai  an  oi  gani/aiiun  is  i  taiuirrd  to  do 
its  [’unciions).  Using  the  tojMlown  appi'oailn  iliv  obvious  starting 
point  is  to  v>Laiinnc  the  docn  ine,  which  is  the  e(]invalcnl  of  a  cliarter 
for  business  or  industry^  In  the  case  of  inilitary  organizations,  it  is 
import  an  I  to  review  jt>inl  as  well  as  ser\’i(  e-specifIc  clocarine.  The  two 
will  likely  overlap,  but  certain  (tinciif>ns  might  hv  spelled  out  in  otdy 
one  or  the  other.  Other  good  sources  oi'  information  on  an  organiza¬ 
tion's  Innctions  are  exercise  and  operational  aner-action  reports  and 
lessons-learned  databases  [  10].  Siicli  reports  detail,  cdten  very  specif¬ 
ically,  what  the  organization  and  its  personnel  were  asked  to  dt),  what 
they  did  and  did  not  do,  and,  sometimes  tite  reason  for  any  discon¬ 
nect  between  the  two.  Disparities  might  hv  due  to  an  organizatifurs 
having  too  few  personnel  or  not  liaving  the  "right''  persouiu'l  to  ext'- 
cule  ihe  task. 

Interviews  with  an  organization's  past,  current,  and  Inture  [personnel 
{i.e,,  the  siakeholdei's)  can  also  be  used  to  identify  an  organization's 
Itinctioiis.  It  is  not  iincuminon  for  personnel  to  execute  critical  tasks 
and  duties  that  are  not  ex|>!iciily  stated  in  or  required  by  doctrine.  Koi 
example,  in  [1  j,  we  used  joint  doctrine,  Marine  (>orps  doctrine  and 
guiflancc,  and  disc  ussions  witli  MARFORNOR 11 !  personnel  to  iden¬ 
tify  llie  kew  functions  of  llie  MARFORNOR'ITl  organization.  Il  vve  had 
used  joint  doctrine  alone,  we  would  have  ideuiiried  only  21  ofdhe  25 
roles;  if  we  had  used  only  Marine  Uorps  doctrine,  we  would  have  ideit- 
tiflcd  only  17  of  the  25.  In  addition,  iiiua  views  served  to  t  larify  8 
MARFORNORI  H  roles  that  we  inighi  fiave  otherwise  considered 
aneillai*y.  In  addition,  interviews  with  personnel  ofien  senv  as  a  "chop 
session,"  tosci  ub  the  results  ofageneiic  fuiiciioiial  analysis  that  used 
only  doctrine  and  similar  sources,  Sotneiimes  such  interviews  are 
usc'd  to  confirm  wliether  a  function  spelled  oiii  in  doctrine^  should 
really  l)e  ineliided  in  a  comprehensive  list  offuiiciions  122],  Doctrine 
and  similar  souices  may  not  take  into  account  the  realities  of  existing 
resources  or  other  coiistraiiils.  Intei-^iews  with  personnel  ol'len  allow 
an  analyst  to  capture  these  points, 

(paining  information  from  stakeholders,  hciwever,  can  also  involve 
danger  and  controversy.  The  "data"  gathered  from  [>ersoiinel  aie 


sclf-rcporled,  and,  as  such,  may  be  biased*  This  is  not  it)  say  that  die 
analyst  should  ij^nore  the  opinions  of  these  personnel —  they  are 
of  ten  the  ones  who  best  know  best  what  the  oi  franizalion  shoukh  will, 
or  does  do  on  a  daily  basis.  Ratlier,  the  analyst  should  help  coinptai- 
saie  fb|-  any  potential  bias  or  subjeciiviiy  of’ such  stakeholders:  before 
cngaf»;ing  the  organi/aiioiTs  personnel,  he  or  she  should  have  an 
independent  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  oiganization,  its  inis^ 
sions,  its  daily  routine,  and  its  potential  role  in  a  crisis.  Y\rined  with 
such  knowledge,  an  analyst  can  view  the  self-reported  infonnaiion  in 
context  and  ascribe  the  appropriate  weight  to  it. 

Finally,  in  analyzing  iniliiaiy  organ i/at ions,  it  is  important  to  identify 
the  organi/atiojTs  functions  iti  all  three  environments  (e.g.,  peaee- 
tiinc,  wartime,  aitd  the  transition  het%veen  the  two).  In  [lb],  this  issue 
was  Cl  iiieal,  as  Force  Service  Support  Ciroups  (FSSf^^s)  were  tlcsigned 
with  peacetime  garrist)n  structures  that  were  completely  diffeient 
from  dicir  wartime  task-organi/cd  units.  In  this  case,  the  analysts  tiserl 
a  modified  version  of  the  functional  approach  by  applying  criteria  to 
deienninc  where  and  how  funcitons  could  be  most  efficient ly  and 
elfeciively  executed  and  by  adding  a  process  analysis  eleinciu  to  iden¬ 
tify  potential  organizational  sti  iictures.  Later  in  this  rej>ori,  we  discuss 
how  criteria  and  process  analysis  can  be  incorponiterl  into  more  coim 
plex  organizational  analysis. 

Determine  gaps 

I’ll  is  Step  entails  comparing  the  requirements  identified  in  step  one 
with  actual  activity  \vi thin  the  command — that  is,  it  compares  wliat  is 
supposed  to  happen  with  what  actually  Iiappened  or  can  happen*  Vo 
continue  with  the  MARFORNOR I  II  example  above,  the  anthtu  of 
[191  irsed  a  sei  ies  of  questions  and  a  rating  scheme  to  determine  if 
the  current  organization  and  personnel  eouki  sueccssfully  execute  a 
certain  function.  The  questions  locuscd  on  (he  role  or  function  s  fre¬ 
quency,  required  effort,  importance,  residence  in  current  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  outlook,  as  well  as  whether  (he  current  organization  was 
meeting  expectations  wiili  respect  to  tins  function.  The  analy.si  used 
a  scale  ora  Yes/No  parameter  (depending  on  the  nature  of  the  ques¬ 
tion )  to  tissess  each  function.  Ultimately,  the  study  identified  eight 
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MARFORNORTl  (  roles  ;ts  gaps,  given  their  existing  organi/alioiial 
strueuirc  and  niaiining  [191* 

'The  cjuesiiuiis  and  ruling  scheme  were  llie  basis  of  ihe  deeisi()n 
tnaiiix  lo  delermine  whellier  lliere  was  u  gap  between  what  MAR- 
FORNOR  I  H  wassupp()sed  lo  do  and  what  it  actually  chd  tn  eonld  do. 
Ihe  use  of  such  a  loot  Iiighlightsa  critital  challenge  oft  his  step.  Orga¬ 
nizational  analysis  can  be  veiy  sulijeciive,  Inn  siill  nnisi  liave  an  ana¬ 
lytical  foundation  to  be  credible.  In  [191,  die  analyst  conil>ined  a 
formal  analytical  fiatnew^ork  (i.e.,  the  (pieslions  and  raliiig  scale)  w'itli 
more  subjective  data,  \o  dcicrniine  gaps.  For  example,  iht*  analyst 
might  have  had  no  hard  data  lo  point  to  when  answtaing  tlie  (pit's- 
tion,  'AVhal  amount  ol' effort  is  required  by  M.ARFORNORTH  to  act 
as  a  ct)mmiinicattons  eniuluit  between  ihe  eoinbatant  eonimaiuler 
and  die  service?''  Rather,  ihe  analyst  had  to  tise  hei‘  best  undeistand- 
ingnl  how  mneh  time  and  effort  it  took  t!te  sialftoact  as  this  conduit. 
She  used  the  frequency  and  deptli  of  MARFORN(  )R  f!  Fs  opmalion 
summaries  to  LISNORflKlOM  to  determine  that  it  recptiied  a 
medium  amount  of  cfldrt  (low  in  peacetime  and  high  in  tinu's  ol 
crisis)  1 19b 

riiis  step  is  mainly  used  when  analyzing  an  existing  organization. 
When  designing  new  urgani/atiuns,  the  analyst  instead  I’oeuses  on 
building  staff  ct>nsii  ucts  and  personnel  tables  tliat  minimize  gaps 
between  what  needs  io  get  done  and  what  cun  get  done.  Ft)i‘  exam[>le, 
in  [23],  ("-NA  proposes  three  oigani/adonal  o[>tions  for  die  Nd\y  War- 
laic  Development  (Command  (NWDCl)  to  consider  One  o[>ticm  pro¬ 
poses  ihe  eslablishmeni  of  a  completely  new  organizalion  and 
command,  the  Navy  Warfare  liiiegraiion  Camrmaiid  (NWK!),  and 
includes  a  potential  basic  organizational  sii  nc  lure  tliai  attempts  to 
miiiimi/e  g'at>s  and  shf>rtralls  between  what  the  Navy  wants  from  this 
t)rgan  i/at  ion  and  what  it  can  execute  [23]. 

Design  potential  organizations 

Step  ilirfc,  ilic  (letei iniiuiiioit  ol  pok-iitial  oi struftmt's 
and  inani)ing,  is  simply  a  maitcr  of  designing  allcrnativc  sli  ncluit's 
Lliat  lutnil  the  requircmcnls  identiftod  in  sicp  oik-  and  close:  (oi  inin- 
iniize)  any  gaps  idcniificd  in  sicp  two.  I'liis  step  [n’iinarily  depends  on 
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two  ihiiifTs:  the  Junctions  icleiuified  in  step  one,  and  die  nocibiliiy  ()f‘ 
the  sponsor,  its  reliance  on  step  one  is  obvious:  the  alieniaiive  oif^a- 
iiizaiions  nuisl  be  alile  to  perfunn  the  required  orgiini/alional  func¬ 
tions  to  one  degree  or  another.  But,  tlie  sponsor  s  flexibility  or  opeii- 
niindedness  is  also  key  because  it  drives  how  creative  an  analyst  can 
be  in  developing  organizaiionai  struciures.  In  most  cases,  CNA  spon^ 
sors  have  asked  us  to  develop  new  organimlional  strut: lures,  as  well  as 
consider  existing  Navy  or  Marine  (lorps  structures  [  7,  9,  1 0],  This  can 
quickly  become  overwhelming.  In  some  cases,  due  to  die  nature  and 
missitm  of  an  organization,  a  very  large  number  of  structures  can  be 
considered,  tn  such  cases,  analysts  usually  limit  the  niimher  of  courses 
or  actions,  or  potential  organizational  structures,  to  a  reasonable 
number,  by  eliminating  the  alternatives  that  are  cither  very’  costly  t>r 
unrealistic,  or  are  vei^  similar  to  other  siruciures  being  ccmsiderefl 
[9]. 

Based  on  previous  (IN A  work,  analysis  nsnally  ctmsider  three*  ele¬ 
ments  when  develo|>ing  potential  struciures  or  courses  of“  action  for 
military'  organizaiions: 

•  The  degree  of  effort  or  .support  the  organization  will  provide 

•  (Geographic  dispersion  (or  distributed  operations) 

•  Napoleonic  (inulitional  [unction-oriented)  oi  non-NapoIeonic 
( process-orien  ted )  construct . 

Again,  potential  organizational  structures  can  vary,  based  on  the 
tiegree  to  which  they  support  the  required  rune  lions;  usually,  ihc 
trade-off  is  personnel  costs.  For  example,  some  organizational  sti'uc- 
lures  provide  lor  eveiy  function  to  be  executed  at  100  percent  elfec- 
live  ness  all  of  the  time.  Other  organizational  structures  may  have  a 
flex  or  surge  design,  which  allows  for  some  functions  to  be  only  min¬ 
imally  executed  in  peacetime  but  provides  for  an  augment  capability 
in  times  of  crisis.  In  scvei  al  of  our  studies,  we  have  varied  our  poten¬ 
tial  organizational  structures  by  die  degree  to  which  some  or  all  lime- 
lions  can  be  executed  undei  each  option  {i.e.,  the  degree  ol  support) 
[1,9].  For  example,  in  [9],  course  of  acdon  ((X)A)  I  proposed  having 
a  combined  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  stafl  would  perform  service  com¬ 
ponent  functions  f’oi’  the  Marines  in  theater,  while  (X)A  8  proposi*d 
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having  a  riill  coniponcm  for  each  sepaiatc  licatlcjuarlcrs.  In  (-()A  I, 
I  lie  Marine  Corps  would  not  ha%e  a  se|)ardic  voice  in  ilu*  various 
aters  and  iis  alviliiy  to  advocate  for  ilselfcnnld  lie  limited.  In  COA  8, 
a  separate  llirce-star  commander  would  lead  a  lull  stall  to  re[>rc'st'nl 
the  Marine  ("orps  in  each  theater  to  the  highest  degre<\ 

In  order  to  incorporate  the  second  and  third  eltaiienis  mentioned 
above  (gecsgraphic  dispersion,  and  Napoleonic  versus  non-iNapole- 
onic  coiLStruet)  into  our  analysis  of  an  organization,  analysis  can 
expand  on  the  rinictional  approach  and  incor[>orate  a  pi'ocess-analy^ 
sis  element.  We  discuss  this  expanded  approach  and  these  ehanents 
later  in  this  section. 

Compare  potential  organizations 

The  final  step  is  to  compare  and  conliast  the  [>otenlial  orgatiizational 
structures  designed  in  step  three.  It  is  imptntani  that  these  (’ompai  i- 
sons  highlight  the  costs,  benefits,  and  risks  associated  wiifi  eat  li 
course  of  action  or  alternative  sinicturc.  Steps  lln  ee  amf  four  olien 
involve  a  trade-off  The  larger  the  scoj>e  (or  the  hreadih/mimber)  ol 
options  identified  in  step  three,  the  shallower  tlie  depth  (or  delailc^d 
consideration)  of  the  eomparisoiis  in  step  lour.  If  the  scope  is  limiic'd 
\o  a  reasonable  number  of  potential  structures,  the  c  cniipat  isnns 
between  them  can  likely  include  a  more  in-depth  analysis  tlial  iiu  hide 
developing  tables  of  organization  (T/Os)  and  etpiipmeiit  (T/hs), 
exainiiiing  wartime  augmentation  letpiirements,  anti  deierinining 
the  specific  lank,  experience,  and  training  letiuired  Idi  eaeli  billtu.  U 
liowevei;  the  scope  is  wide  (i.e,,  the  number  of  potential  siruelures  is 
large),  the  tlcfith  of  the  analysis  will  likely  be  sacrificed  and  the  com¬ 
parisons  will  probably  be  limited  simply  to  the  risks  anti  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  each  t>ptit>ir 

Functions 

Figure  3  and  table  1  are  examples  t>f  analyses  ustal  lt>  ct>nipare  alter¬ 
native  organizational  stniciurcs.  In  Ilgiire  3,  the  numbei'  of  o[>tit)ns  is 
rather  large,  so  the  analysis  is  limited  lo  a  simple  scale  that  compares 


ihc  structures.  In  table  1,  we  consider  only  lour  potential  sintctiires 
so  the  comparisons  lu  v  more  deiailed. 


Figure  3.  Example:  Comparison  of  potential  structures^ 
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a.  Source:  11  OK 
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Table  1 .  Example:  CDm[jarison  of  organizations'  ability  to  mitigate  of  possil)le  gaps 


Possible  gaps  Cap^* 
Anliterrorism  MC 
and  force 
protection 


Theater  MC 

security 

cooperanon 


Marine  MC 

emergency 
preparedness 
liaison 

Planning  MC 


Training  and  NC 
exercises 


Operations  NC 
center 


Functional 
organization 
Increased  personnel 
to  fully  support  all 
requirements 


Added  designated 
personnel  to  fully 
support  all  require¬ 
ments 

Adder!  designated 
personnel  to  fully 
support  all  require¬ 
ments 

Increased  personnel 
to  fully  support  all 
requirements 
Added  designated 
personnel  to  fully 
support  all  require¬ 
ments 

Maintain  continu¬ 
ously  and  indirectly 
mitigated  by  overall 
staff  increases  to  fully 
support  requirements 


Traditional 
organization 
Increased  personnel 
to  fully  support  all 
requirements 


Added  designated 
personnel  to  fully 
support  all  require¬ 
ments 

Added  designated 
personnel  to  fully 
sufjpori  all  require¬ 
ments 

increased  personnel 
to  fully  support  all 
requirements 

Added  designated 
personnel  to  fully 
support  all  require¬ 
ments 

Maintained  continu¬ 
ously  and  indirectly 
m  i  ti  ga  t  eel  by  o  ve  ra  1 1 
staff  increases  to  fully 
support  requirements 


Reduced 
organization 
Comparable  person¬ 
nel  10  partially  sup¬ 
port  alt  rertuirements 


Retained  personnel 
and  designated  as  a 
shared  responsibility 
to  partially  support 
all  requirements 
Retained  personnel 
and  designated  as  a 
shared  responsibility 
to  partially  supt)t>rt 
all  requirements 
Retained  personnel  to 
partially  support  all 
retiuiremeots 
Retained  personnel 
and  designated  as  a 
shared  responsibility 
to  partially  support 
alt  requirements 

Maintained  only 
during  a  crisis  and 
supplemented  by 
MARFORRES  or 
officer  on  call  to  par¬ 
tially  support  all 
requirements 


Mirtimal 
organization 
Decreased  personnel 
and  discontinued 
progran'^  mariage’ 
ment  to  fully  support 
only  NC  require 
ments 

Retained  [personnel 
and  designated  as  a 
shared  resfxinsibilily 
to  fully  support  only 
NC  requirements 
Retained  personnel 
and  designated  as  a 
shared  responsibility 
to  fully  suf)por£  only 
NC  re<tutremenis 
Reduced  personnel  to 
lully  support  only  NC 
requirements 

Retained  personnel 
and  dt^signated  as  a 
shared  responsibility 
to  fully  support  only 
NC  requirements 

Maintained  during  a 
crisis  only  with  aug' 
men  ted  personnel  !o 
pa  rt  i  a  f  1  y  su  ppo  rl  on  1  y 
NC  requirements 


a.  Source:  ME 

b.  NC  -  This  is  a  gap  in  meeting  USNORTHCOM's  expectations.  MC  -  This  is  a  gap  in  meeting  ihe  Marine  Corps' 
expectations. 


rhese  examples  may  give  tlie  lalse  impressioi!  thal  this  siep  ts  reUc 
lively  easy.  To  {lemoiislrate  the  ditfieully  ol  usiiifr  an  analyUeal  basis  to 
ct)mpare  ITinc lions  that  are  ([ualiiative,  nu\  f|uaniit alive,  let  iis 
describe  the  tVamewin'k  used  in  asse.ssing  the  (lOAs  in  ngure  3.  In 
[lU],  CNA  assessed  the  courses  of'aciit>ti  based  on  iheir  af)iliiv  to  sai- 
isfy  the  requirements  diciatcfl  by  the  funciion  (oi'  factor)  iisell'.  For 
exanipfe,  representing  the  Marine  t'orps*  interests  in  tlicaler  in 
peace  lime  might  be  best  accomplished  through  the  fiill-time 
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presence  of  Marines  in  i  heater.  Hi  ere  fore,  tlie  crilicai  elt'nient  foi’ 
this  fiinctioit  is  presence  in  theater.  I'his  is  tlie  type  of’ subjective  aiul 
qualitative  call  that  will  benelll  greatly  if  the  analyst  has  a  rleep  uiuler- 
standing  of  what  a  senice  contponeiit  really  neetis  lo  do  and  how  it 
can  best  do  iL  In  this  sliidy,  the  analysts  rated  the  (X>/\s  relative  lo  one 
another  using  a  stoplight  chart,  therefore,  with  respect  to  Marine 
("orps  interests,  a  COA  that  allows  for  the  piesence  ofMai  ines  in  the¬ 
ater  full-tinie  dm  ing  peacetime  is  lated  higher  than  one  ihai  does  not 
allow  for  this  presence.  (X)A  1,  which  calls  for  a  eonibinetl  Na\y  and 
Marine  C'orps  staff  lo  represent  coinponenl  inleresLs  in  peacetiiTie  is 
rated  as  fair,  while  CX)A  8,  which  calls  for  a  iliree-siar  Marine  com¬ 
mander  and  lull-lime  Marine  staff  in  ihealei;  is  rated  as  better  (or 
high).  At  the  end  of  the  assessment,  those  (X)As  that  best  I’liHlll  the 
most  critical  functions  for  each  operating  environment  are  rerom- 
mended,  as  in  [10]. 

Costs 

What  these  examples  do  not  make  obvious  is  that  costs,  both  mone¬ 
tary  and  ntjii-monelary,  and  resoiirce  availability  arc  often  key  cotisid- 
erations  in  determining  potential  organi/aiional  striK  turcs.  For 
example,  while  one  alternative  might  proviflc  foi‘  a  bix md  anti  tleep 
range  of  suppoit  and  coverall  functions  fully,  it  might  be  infeasible  if 
it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  organ i/ation's  budget  for  personnel  and 
etjuipmeni.  Another  potential  structure  might  be  i^fl^asible  l>ecause 
the  necessary  type  of  personnel  (who  have  the  correct  miliUiry  occu¬ 
pational  specialty  and  raitk)  are  not  available.  Such  challenges  must 
be  considereti  both  when  identifying  potential  stiiictures  and  when 
comparing  them. 

Finally,  for  tlie  purposes  of  CiNA  s  analyses  of  military  organizatiotis, 
effectiveness  usually  trumps  efficiency.  This  is  because  if  a  military 
organization  cannot  perform  its  critical  functions,  especially  in  a  time 
of  crisis,  the  t:t>st  may  be  counted  in  terms  of  lives  lost — and  tlie  Na\y 
and  Marine  Corps  are  unwilling  to  pay  such  a  cost. 

Process-based  analysis 

Processes  are  a  series  of  steps  designed  to  result  in  proflucts  or  .sei- 
\-ices.  Functions  can  contribute  to  more  than  one  process.  Therefore, 
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and*  lier  approach  (INAsomelinies  uses  wlvcn  analy/ing  (n  gaui/alions 
is  a  process-based  analysis.  Figure  4  illustrates  itow  we  ineoipoiale  a 
process-analysis  elemeni  into  its  runciioual  aj>proach  (o  (ngani/a’ 
tinnal  analysis.  We  most  freciueiuly  use  lliis  vvlieu  we  analy/e  inoit* 
ecauplex  organizations  that  have  eitlier  the  poiemial  or  the  i’i'(]uitt‘- 
meiit  (o  he  geographically  dispersed  (i.e.,  operate  in  two  oi  nnne 
locations)  and  cai  ry  on  disu  ihmed  operations,  and  that  are  open  to 
using  a  non-Na[>oleonie  sinielure. 


Figure  4.  Expanded  functional  apf>roac 
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a.  Source:  Revised  troni  14]. 
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Geographic  dispersion/distributed  operations 

The  left  side  of  figure  4  shows  how  the  functional  or  requirenients- 
based  appn)ach  is  expanded  in  order  to  determine  appropriate  con¬ 
structs  for  an  organization  that  can  or  must  have  geograpliically  dis¬ 
tributed  operations  (e.g.,  MAR(XNT).  This  is  shown  by  the  use  of 
both  nucleus  and  distributed  boxes  as  inputs  to  determining  total 
specific  functions.  In  such  cases,  a  series  of  criteria  are  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  where  at  which  location  a  specific  function  ct)uld  be  accom¬ 
plished  most  efficiently  and  effectively,  These  criteria  vary,  based  on 
the  organization's  specific  functions  and  roles.  We  provide  two  exam¬ 
ples  t)f  criteria  that  CINA  has  used  in  previous  studies. 

1.  In  [15],  based  on  US  Marine  Forces  Atlantic’s  (M.ARFOR- 
LANT’s)  role  in  Norfolk  and  Stuttgart,  ('NA  applied  three  cri- 
teria  to  the  specific  functit)ns  or  general  role  of 
MARFORLANT: 

—  In-lheater  intfrtu'tiom.  Does  the  function  require  in-theater 
actions  or  on-the-ground  situation  awareness?  If  S(t,  the 
function  must  reside  in  the  nucleus  (or  in-theater)  staff. 

—  Ommnnd-sjm'ifir  knowkdgf.  Is  an  in-depth  understanding  of 
headquarters  operating  procedures  required?  If  the  func¬ 
tion  requires  specific  knowledge  of  the  command  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  it  requires  a  member  of  the  staff  (nucleus  or 
distributed)  to  accomplish  it. 

—  Suhjpct  mattPJ-  expertise.  Does  the  in-th eater  headquarters 
need  certain  subject  matter  experti.se,  and  is  it  available? 

In  [3-21],  we  used  four  criteria  in  distributing  construct  and 
personnel  in  a  Marine  Service  component  headquarters  orga¬ 
nization.  In  addition  to  in-theater  interactions  and  command- 
specific  knowledge,  we  also  used: 

—  Qynneelivify  Is  continuous  connectivity  with  the  source  of 
the  information  required,  or  is  a  short-term  loss  acceptable? 
If  the  organization  cannot  afford  to  lose  touch  at  all, 
connectivity  is  required. 


—  Tiimlimss,  Is  the  time  horiztm  immediate  (within  an  hour), 
stMjn  (same  day),  or  time-available  (more  than  a  day)? 

Figures  f>  and  6  show  how  the  criteria  above  were  applied  to  the  orga¬ 
nizations  in  examples  I  and  2,  respectively;  to  deterniine  potential 
courses  ot  action  or  potential  organizational  structures* 


Figure  5.  Example:  Criteria  lor  connecting  functions  to  location^ 


a.  Source:  11 51* 


Figure  6.  Example:  Criteria  tor  locating  staff  functions^ 
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a.  Source:  [211. 


Once  functions  are  assigned  to  or  associated  ^vith  an  "appropriate" 
location,  the  next  step  could  be  a  review  or  development  of  suitable 
T/Os  to  construct  the  organization  and  its  elements.  However,  an 
analyst  might  first  consider  what  type  of  structure  is  most  appropriate: 
Napoleonic  or  non-napoleonic. 

Napoleonic  or  non-Napoleonic  construct 

I'lie  right  side  of  figure  4  illustrates  huw  ('NA  incorporates  process 
analysis  iii  order  to  determine  the  line  (hinction  or  process)  along 
which  the  organ i/alion  should  be  structured.  Traditional  military 
organi/ations  are  t)  pically  organized  around  numbered  staff  sections 
(G-sections),  with  eacli  section  focused  on  its  own  functional  niche. 


Such  ftuictiufially  based  organizations  tend  to  assign  manpower 
based  on  the  number  and  complexiu^  of  the  functions  within  a  given 
department-  This  reinforces  stovepiped  personnel  and  can  inhibit 
cross-functional  thinking  and  creativity  [25-24].  In  addition,  staff  sec¬ 
tions  tend  to  grow  as  a  department  matures  [25]. 

On  the  other  hand,  organizations  can  alstj  be  organized  around  a 
process-oriented  principle  that  focuses  on  end-prodticts.  Niui- 
Napoleonic  organizations  are  designed  around  the  products 
required  of  a  staff  and  the  prticesses  the  staff  uses  to  deliver  these 
products,  rather  than  around  the  expertise  areas  as  traditional  Ci-staff 
organization  [21]. 

We  define  products  as  the  service  or  result  that  is  delivered,  and  pro¬ 
cesses  as  collections  of  activities  that  use  functhms  (inputs)  and  create 
products  (outputs).  By  organizing  around  these  activities  or  pro¬ 
cesses,  we  eliminate  stovepiped  sections  and  gain  a  more  synthesized 
result  [4].  Previt>us  (INA  work  indicates  that  there  are  two  ways  to  do 
this  [15,20]: 

1,  vMoving  frotn  specific  functions,  to  major  ffinctioris,  u\  pro¬ 
cesses,  to  products 

2.  Doing  the  reverse  (moving  from  products,  to  processes,  to 
functions) 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  arrows  going  in  both  directions  between 
functions  and  products  in  figure  4.  Figure  7  shows  how  we  used 
reverse  pnicess  analysis  (products,  to  priicesses,  to  functions)  to 
examine  potential  non-Napoleonic  ctunponent  headquarters  organi¬ 
zations  \i\  [21  ].  First,  we  identified  outputs,  or  what  sen'ice  or  pn  id  net 
had  to  be  provided  by  the  organization.  Second,  we  identified  die 
processes  that  were  or  should  have  been  used  if>  develop  these  out¬ 
puts,  Third,  we  dissected  the  processes  into  their  majtir  functions, 
determining  which  functions  enabled  the  execution  and  completion 
of  the  required  processes.  Finally,  we  identihed  the  pei^onnel  break- 
dowti  that  would/could  accomplish  these  functions.  'Fhis  tiltimaiely 


led  to  the  construction  of  a  general  T/O  that  the  Marine  (lorps  could 
use  as  a  baseline  for  component  headquarters  organizations. 


Figure  7.  Example;  Process  analysis  (products  to  functions)^ 
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a.  Source:  [2 1  ]. 


We’ve  presented  two  basic  approaches  to  analyzing  organizations: 
functions  based  and  proce.ss  analysis.  Typically,  the  latter  is  an  off¬ 
shoot  or  expansion  of  the  former.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  our  method  of  organizational  analysis  continues  to  evolve  and  be 
refined.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  this  section,  there  are  significant 
difficulties  in  examining  organizations  with  critical  analytical  rigor. 
We  ctmtinue  to  develop  approache,s  and  methodologies  to  overcome 
or  compensate  for  them.  In  the  next  section,  we  discuss  in  greater 
detail  the  key  cliallenges  to  organizational  analysis. 


This  page  intentionally  left  blank. 


Key  challenges 

Analyzing  oi  ganizations  is  not  simple.  Unlike  some  oilier  types  ol 
analysis,  ii  has  a  subjeclive  coniponem.  In  most  cases,  iherc  are  Tew 
concrete  data  or  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  critical  cxaniinaiion. 
Instead,  an  analyst  must  draw  heavily  on  subjective  data  and  on  Ins  or 
her  own  vin  tiers  tan  ding  of  the  organization  and  its  mission,  pniposc 
and  role,  in  order  to  develop  organizational  constructs  that  can  best 
(or  belter)  serve  the  organization,  and  its  parent,  adjacent,  aiul  sul>- 
ordinaie  eoininands.  Good  organizational  analysis  often  rests  on 
developing  and  applying  a  critical  though  I  process,  ov  analytical 
framework,  to  information  that  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  sm  h 
action. 

Throughout  this  report,  wo  have  highlighted  the  difficulties  and 
obstacles  that  plague  organizational  analysis.  In  this  section,  we  dis¬ 
cuss,  in  greater  detail,  live  key  challenges  that  an  analyst  faces.  f>ur 
goal  is  to  summarize  the  coiisideia lions  and  pitfalls  that  an  analyst 
should  be  aware  of  when  analyzing  an  organization. 

Stakeholder  Bias 

Formal  docuinenLs,  such  as  doctrine,  charters,  and  meinorantlums  of 
agreement,  can  only  go  so  far  in  providing  insight  into  the  true  mis¬ 
sion,  role,  and  functions  of  an  organization.  In  many  cases,  such  doc¬ 
uments  present  whai  its  founders  thought  or  expected  an 
organization  should  or  would  do,  and  do  not  lake  into  accouni  real- 
world  con.siraint.s  (e.g,,  limited  personnel  available  to  staff  the  organi¬ 
zation)  or  changes  over  lime  (e,g.,  the  increased  Itkeliliood  of  an 
attack  on  LIS  soil). 

Interviews  and  discus.sions  with  an  organ izatioiTs  personnel  are  a  cril- 
ical  source  of  information  on  what  the  organization  is  expected  to  do 
and  aciiially  does.  Unlike  more  traditional  data  sources,  however,  per* 
sonnel  have  a  slake  in  what  happens  to  the  organization.  As  such,  die 
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“clalii”  and  ini'ornialioii  they  give  can  he  biased  and  niisleading,  ¥tn 
exam  pie  I  a  supervisor  mighi  in  Hale  (per  Imps  unconsciously)  the 
iiunihi'r  and  complexity  oi  the  aenvities  ilmt  his  dejKirinieiu  pvr- 
fbmis,  in  ordei  lo  maintain  oi  increase  his  stall  alloUnenl, 

rhns,  on  the  one  hand,  an  analyst  miglit  lose  a  critical  inlonnation 
source  il  he  or  she  docs  not  tap  [)ersonnel  or  is  loo  (jiiick  to  disc  rc'dii 
whai  they  say.  On  ihe  other  haiuh  il  the  analyst  ovenrelies  on  scll- 
reporled  information,  he  or  she  might  reach  the  iiucu  reci  conclu¬ 
sion  and  predict  a  less  than  optimal  organi/aiional  sinuaiire.  riu* 
challenge  is  io  develop  an  analytieal  framework  that  balanees  ilu' 
valne  of  the  information  widi  its  veracity  One  [rossibiliiv'  is  lo  inde¬ 
pendently  verify  the  information  through  observation  oi'  thiid-pai iv 
docuinentaiion  (e.g.,  an  after-action  report  written  bv  an  evaluator  ). 
But  such  opportunities  are  not  often  availal)ie.  Ultimately,  there  is  no 
sure  way  tej  <3vercome  stakeholder  l>ias.  An  analyst  shtnild  sirnplv  bc^ 
aware  that  it  exists  and  iiw  to  counter  iis  inlluence  on  the  analysis. 

Deep  knowledge  of  the  organization  is  critical 

Organizational  analysis  can  be  subjective  and  olten  lacks  hard  data  to 
back  up  its  conclusions.  For  example,  there  are  numerous  factors  that 
determine  wheihei*  an  organization  would  benefit  imne  from  having 
a  rotating  liaison  celt  al  a  combatant  command  cir  having  permaiuait 
staff  stationed  there.  In  the  fornier  optic>ii,  it  miglu  lack  the  institu¬ 
tional  knowledge  that  is  gained  by  having  personnel  with  twcj-  or 
three-year  assigninenls  there.  However,  il  might  benelll  from  having 
personnel  with  more  in-depth  knowledge  of  events  and  devehij)- 
menis  outside  that  command.  To  make  these  determinations  and  to 
develop  the  decision  rules  that  separate  perce|>iiou  from  lealiiy  (e.g., 
stakeholder  l:)ias),  an  analyst  must  have  an  in-ch'|>tli  understanding  of 
what  an  organization  iteeds  to  be  doing,  Uuloi  tunalely,  it  is  often  veiy 
difikuli  for  an  outsider  to  gain  that  understanding.  One  way  that 
CNA  counters  this  challenge  is  by  involving  field  re[>resentaiives 
when  doing  organizational  analysis. 


Remaining  objective 

This  challcnfrc  is  directly  rchiled  to  the  two  previous  challenges.  VVe 
have  already  pointed  out  the  potential  issue  of  bias  vviihin  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  its  pcrsoimeL  In  adflition^  it  is  exlrenielv  dillicult  to 
leniain  the  lone  objective  voice  when  working  closelv  widi  a  slaflOn 
a  day  to  day  basis.  This  is  true  whether  the  analyst  is  a  held  represen¬ 
tative  assigned  to  that  staff  t>r  simply  requires  daily  inleraction  with 
personnel  to  gel  infunnatitni. 

Along  tlie  same  lines,  an  analysi  may  become  so  c<mvincc‘d  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  result  is  best  tliat  he  or  she  does  not  ol>jectively  evaluate  its  short¬ 
falls.  riiis  is  even  more  likely  when  much  of  tlie  analysis  is  subjective. 
This  challenge  highlights  the  importance  of  having  an  analviic  Irame- 
work  on  which  the  analysis  is  basetl. 

Functional  lists  don't  always  exist 

One  might  expect  that  when  an  organization  is  being  established,  a 
detailed  list  would  be  made,  relating  what  ilic  organization  will  do 
(i.e.,  its  reason  for  existing).  We  have  learned  that  this  is  not  often  the 
case,  hven  if  .such  a  list  was  marie,  it  may  be  outdated  anrl  incomplete. 
This  is  understandable  given  that  organ izations^  like  people,  may 
evolve  and  redefine  themselves  over  time. 

The  absence  of  a  good  starting  point,  such  as  a  list  of  an  organtza- 
lion's  activities,  may  be  a  problem  for  an  analyst.  It  will  essentially 
require  the  analyst  to  formally  define  an  organization's  activities  for 
it.  iliis  is  particularly  difficult  if  the  analyst  is  not  intimately  familiar 
with  the  organization  and  its  place  among  its  parent,  adjacent  and 
subordinate  organizations.  In  addition,  it  of  ten  requires  an  extensive 
amount  of  time  and  ef  fort  that  might  be  better  used  developing  and 
refining  an  analytic  framework. 

No  one  right  answer 

Organizational  analysis  Ls  not  like  mathematics:  there  is  no  one  right 
answci'.  The  analysts  must  rely  heavily  on  subjective  data  and  intuition 
to  he  certain  that  an  organization  is  structured  the  best  way  ptjssible. 
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Instead,  the  analysis  seek  lo  rleiermine  (hose  sIi  ik  Hii  cs  lliat  best  meet 
l!ie  refjuireinents  and  demands  faeing  an  oiganization.  This  is  one 
reason  why  CNA  typically  iJi  esents  several  l  ecomniended  o()iit)ns  and 
careliilly  weighs  and  docLiments  die  pros  and  cons  of  each.  No  single 
construct  will  he  perfect;  each  will  have  its  sliortcomings.  We  can  i>nly 
analyze  and  present  the  alternatives  in  a  way  that  enahlcs  ihe  sponsor 
U)  make  a  meaningful,  informed,  and  objective  comparison  of  the 
alternatives. 

In  the  next  section  we  summarize  our  ftndings  and  presen l  our  final 
Ihonghts  on  organizational  analysis. 


Conclusion 


The  oijjct  live  ofThis  papei  is  tu  lay  out  in  tleiail  ihc  appioach  CNA 
uses  to  analyze  organizations,  spccinealiv  the  smiclure  and  manning 
ol  military  organizations.  Over  tlie  past  15  years,  we  have  primarily 
used  a  functions-based  approach  to  analyze  organizations.  Wc 
describe  tljal  runciional  niethodolog)'  in  this  paper  but  only  in  gen- 
eral  tenns.  In  practice,  each  study  is  unique  and  the  actual  a|)|>nca- 
tion  of  this  meihodolog)' raries  from  one  it)  the  next.  For  example,  as 
vve  discussed,  iii  some  studies  we  incorporate  process  analysis  into  the 
fnnetions-based  approacli  in  order  to  address  more  complex  issues. 
We  expect  our  approach  and  methodology  for  these  types  of  studies 
to  continue  to  evolve  as  we  develop  better  analytical  f  rameworks  and 
tools. 


Summary 


In  short,  the  I'unctions-based  appn>ach  has  four  steps  [  I  ]: 

L  Identify  the  lunciions,  tasks,  roles,  and  missions  {i*e.,  tire 
requirements)  olThe  orgitnization. 

Dclerminc  the  gaps  between  these  requirements  and  what  the 
current  or  pn>posed  organizational  si  rue  in  re  actually  does. 

3.  Design  potential  organizational  snnctuies  that  minimize  any 
gaps  from  step  two. 

4.  Analyze  the  risks  and  trade-offs  associated  with  each  poKnitia) 
St  rue  lure. 

While  this  approach  may  seem  simple,  it  can  quickly  gel  complex.  For 
example,  step  one  entails  more  than  ju.st  reviewing  doctrine.  To  tridy 
iiuderstand  what  an  organ iz2it ion  (and  its  personnel)  must  do,  2111 
aiiiilyst  must  interview  personnel;  review  2vfter-action  reports,  exercise 
reports,  and  lessons  learned;  and  consider  how  future  operational 


iTcjuirenicnts  tniiy  allctl  \\\v  organizalion.  \VIk‘ti  using  pta'SfjniR'l  as 
a  tlaia  sourct:,  an  analyst  niusi  t'xpct  i  and  conifH-itsatc  Un  l)ias  inlirr- 
em  ill  scH-reporU'd  infui inaiion  (i.c.,  siaktdiuldn  bias).  In  addiiitni, 
this  sle[>  mayalst)  be  coniplicaied  l>y  die  laci  lliat  some  nijlitary  orga' 
nizaiiniis  will  sci  vc  ithut  than  one  role  (e.g*,  the  same  organ i/al if >n 
seizes  as  bolli  Fiilli  Fleet  and  N/WCIFNI  ),  so  the  analyst  must  identity 
the  organization’s  rcqniremcnis  Tor  eac  h  ol  these  roles.  And,  in 
almost  all  eases,  the  analyst  will  need  to  consider  an  organizaiitm’s 
requirements  in  peacetime,  in  wartime,  and  during  tlie  tiansitiem 
between  tlie  two. 

Steps  three  and  four  can  also  challenge  an  analyst  because  in  some 
cases  the  potential  organizalifuial  constructs  can  he  nutnerous.  At 
this  point,  an  analyst  must  strike  a  ha  lance  between  the  lireaddi  ol 
organizations  in  step  three  and  tlie  depth  of  ihv  analysis  of  t^ach 
poteniial  structure  in  step  Fonr,  1  hese  two  steps  ai\‘  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  time  constraints  (i,e.,  the  oigaiiizaiion  needs  to  he  estab¬ 
lished  or  revised  in  a  sliort  tiniefVanve)  and  limited  resources  (e.g., 
lack  of  money  and  personnel  with  the  appropi  iaie  lank  or  military 
operational  specialty  {MOS) ).  I  hese  two  constraints  (money  and  [>er- 
sonnel)  arc  becoming  more  important  as  the  militaiy  budgets  and  T/ 
Os  are  stretched  very  lliin. 

The  functions'basefi  a|)jiroa(ii  is  very  useful;  howiwer,  ewen  wiven  tlu^ 
above  caveaLs  are  incoi  poratetl  the  approach  has  limited  utility  when 
analysts  are  considering  moie  complex  organ izaiitins.  r'liereldrt% 
('.NA  analysts  have  expanded  upon  it  and  incorpf>rateti  pifRCss  anal¬ 
ysis  U)  address  two  common  questions  we  have  It  ad  to  consider:  tlis- 
Irihutcd  operations  and  Napoleonic  versus  noiRNaptjleonic  siruemre 
[2b  W'heu  considering  these  two  elements,  or  |)ossil)ililies,  w'c  have 
found  lluu  tracing  (unctions  through  io  ifie  i^rocesses  aiul  resulting 
pioducls  is  an  effective  way  to  identify  potential  organi/atifuial  siruc- 
t tires.  In  many  cases,  we  do  the  reverse — i.e.,  we  start  by  idem i tying 
products  and  trace  back  to  the  processes  that  resulted  in  them  anti 
llic  functions  that  collectively  made  up  the  process.  Once  these  are 
identified,  it  tends  to  become  evident  whet  lie  r  a  Napoletinic  oi‘  non- 
Napoleonic  structure  is  more  appropriate.  The  pi'oeess  analysis  also 
serves  to  help  determine  where  (i.e.,  in  which  locatif>n  if  disiiibuied 
operations  are  required  or  are  possible)  a  funciion  should  rt^side. 


As  evidenced  in  this  report,  organizational  analysis  is  complex. 
Throughoul  lliis  report  we  have  highligliled  the  challenges  ol  bias, 
lack  of  data,  and  subjectivity.  In  general,  wc  can  calegoiize  the  key 
challenges  into  live  categories:  stakeholder  bias,  the  ref|uireinem  for 
the  analyst  to  have  a  deep  understanding  of  the  organization,  tlie 
re(|uii  t  meni  for  die  analyst  to  remain  objective,  the  lack  of  data  {e.g., 
coiTiprchcnsivc  function  lists  iTirely  exist),  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
one  right  answ^^r  These  challenges  ptniu  to  the  fact  that  organiza¬ 
tional  analysis  heavily  depends  on  ihe  analyst’s  intuition,  cjualitaiive 
and  subjective  assessments,  and  familiarity  with  the  organizaiion, 
VMiat  may  at  llt'st  seem  to  be  an  easy  four-step  functional  approach  or 
quick  process  analysis,  is  actually  a  complex  methodology  built  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  analytic  foundation  lor  a  subject  dial  does  not  easily  lend  itself 
to  analysis. 


Our  goal 


IJliimately,  the  goal  of  any  organizational  analysis  is  to  achieve  “ofga- 
nizadon  opeiaiional  excellence,”  or  to  gel  the  most  done  with  the 
fewest  resources.  The  end-state  is  to  be  as  efTcctive  as  possible  while 
also  being  as  efficient  as  possible.  Delcrniiniiig  the  balance  between 
effectivene.ss  and  efficiency  is  a  large  part  of  such  analysis.  When  it 
comes  to  military  organizations,  effectiveness  u-sually  trimi|>s  efTi- 
ciency  because  the  people’s  lives  and  the  nation’s  security  is  at  stake. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  we  design  potential  organizations  to  be  able  to 
do  every  task  or  function  at  the  highest  level  all  of  the  time — the  cost 
of  such  su’uciures  would  likely  be  prohibitive  and  unreasonable. 
Rather,  when  designing  alternative  structures,  analyzing  the  costs  and 
trade-offs  between  them,  and  making  recommendations,  we  favor 
those  structures  that  best  meet  requirements  (i.e,,  eflectiveness)  even 
if  additional  resources  are  needed. 
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